IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY                            II
in no very great time. Whence, from these and many other reasonings, on which I shall touch more fully when I speak of the Ocean, some conclude that manifestly the sea is not so great that it can cover three-quarters of the earth.1 The authority of Esdras in his fourth book supports this, who says that six parts of the earth are inhabited and the seventh is covered with the waters; the authority of which book the saints held in reverence and confirmed the sacred truths by it. And therefore it seems that although the extent of habitation known to Ptolemy and those who follow him may be confined within a fourth part, more nevertheless is habitable. And Aristotle could have known more about this by the aid of Alexander, and Seneca by that of Nero, who were both accustomed to investigate the uncertain things of this world, as Pliny states of Alexander in his eighth book, and Solinus also, and Seneca tells of Nero in his book of natural things. Whence it seems that more trust is to be placed in them than in Ptolemy and also in Albategnus, who states that even less is habitable, namely the twelfth part only; but proof is lacking for that to be advanced. But for brevity I pass on, and also because the unfolding of this matter will better appear in what follows. From the foregoing therefore, and from what is to be said below, it appears that the habitable earth is not round like a disc as Aristotle says, but is as the fourth part of the surface of a sphere, of which fourth the two outermost parts are to some extent cut off, namely those which are not inhabited by reason of too great heat or cold. And this cannot be shown as conveniently in a plane as in a spherical diagram.
NO. 4.   FIFTEENTH-CENTURY   INDICATIONS   OF   UNKNOWN   LANDS IN THE ATLANTIC
From Bartolome de las Casas, Historia de las Indias, lib. i, cap. xiii.
Christopher Columbus says then, amongst other things that he wrote in his notebooks, that speaking with mariners, various persons who were accustomed to navigate the western seas, especially to the islands of the Azores and Madeira, amongst others a pilot of the King of Portugal, named Martin Vicente, told him that, finding himself on one occasion 450 leagues to the west of Cape St. Vincent, he saw and took into his ship from the sea a piece of wood artificially worked, and, as he judged,
1 There are other passages in d'Ailly's work which emphasize this idea of the shortness of the distance across the Atlantic to India. See Fortunato de Almeida, La decouverte de I'Amtrique, Goimbra, 1913, passim.